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VI.— SLAVIC togo. 

In a recent article, Mem. Soc. Ling. XIX 115 ff., Meillet 
deals with the pronunciation of the Russian pronominal end- 
ing -TO (togo, kogo, cego, dobrago, etc.) as -vo, in which 
v is clearly substituted for y. He refutes Fortunatov's view, 
according to which SI. togo comes from I. E. *toyo (*toio) — 
Gr. too, to« (Homeric toEo), and derives tavo <*toyo from a 
form with I. E. gh, following the traditional view in this 
respect. The intervocalic voiced stop g in togo became a 
spirant, y, on account of the frequent unemphatic use of mots 
accessoires like togo. But since the voiced velar spirant 
otherwise hardly occurs in (standard) Russian, the more 
familiar labio-dental spirant v was substituted for it. Con- 
cerning this substitution, there can be no doubt, either as to 
the fact itself, or as to the reason for it. The change g>y is 
more doubtful. Theoretically, it is, of course, quite possible ; 
but there are no reliable parallels to be found in Great Rus- 
sian, with the exception of the southern dialects, where this 
change is common. The spirantic pronunciation of g in boga 
is due to the church language, in which southern influence 
prevails to an extent, while y in togda, kogda is due either 
to the association with togo, kogo, or to dissimilation in the 
unusual sound combination gd — probably both factors have con- 
tributed. No such reasons are imaginable for the ending -go. 
Form words of the kind of togo are not likely to introduce a 
foreign sound into the language ; on the other hand, they are 
now and then found to preserve older pronunciations under 
conditions such as I outlined JEGPh. XVI 5 f . ; thus, d was 
retained instead of the newer t in Gothic du, dis-, g for k in 
Runic haitega, t for s in Middle Franconian that, it, wat, 
allet. It is most likely that the spirant in the Russian forms 
in question presents a similar inhibited development, namely a 
primitive Slavic y, which fell together with SI. g<l. E. g or 
gh in all other Slavic languages, but retained its spirantic 
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character in Russian under conditions exactly analogous to 
those of *MFr. that, etc. In other words, I consider the 
Russian pronominal genitives in -go = -vo as Restworter (cp. 
Hermann, KZ. XXXIX 609), in which a phonetic change that 
affected all of the rest of the language was not carried thru. 
If so, the present pronunciation of boga was introduced while 
togo was pronounced toy 6; the unusual velar spirant was 
retained in the church word, but replaced by familiar v in the 
form words. 

But what was the origin of that y ? It seems chronologic- 
ally improbable that it preserved a prehistoric difference 
between I. E. g and gh, which fell together in primitive Slavic 
times. Still, this would have to be assumed if we accept the 
traditional explanation dating back to Miklosich, that SI. -go 
represents an I. E. particle *gho = Skr. gha. Fortunatov, 
BB. XX 182 doubts this explanation, and also Berneker, KZ. 
XXXVII 374 believes " dass die Erklarung von -go als Partikel 
gleich ai. gha ihre Bedenken hat". But Meillet, Du genre 
anime en vieux-slave, p. U4ff. (with Jagic, ASPh. I 440) 
explains togo as an ablative, I. E. *tod=Lhh. to, Skr. tat, 
combined with the particle *gho ; SI. *ta-go became togo under 
the influence of forms like tomu. 

A different explanation of these forms had been briefly 
suggested by the writer, AJPh. XXXII 435. J changes to 
ch in Slavic under conditions that, it is true, are not fully 
understood (chiefly after i, u, r, k, but also after other sounds ; 
cp. Vondrak, SI. Gr. II 90; Leskien, Altbulg. Elb. 29 f.). 
According to my above-mentioned article (A Slavic Analogy 
to Verner's Law) and according to Zupitza KZ. XXXVII 369 
and Uhlenbeck KZ. XXXIX 599, SI. s is inclined to become z 
when the accent follows. It is natural to assume that we 
might find y for z (the velar spirant for the dental sibilant) 
under conditions similar to those where ch stands for j. As 
a matter of fact, I was able to quote (1. c.) a number of corre- 
spondences of j and g, like drusati ' shake ' : drugati ' tremble ', 
bogu ' god ' : besu ' demon '. Thus, the Slavic pronominal 
genitives in -go are clearly to be explained as developments 
from I. E. forms in -so : *to-so, etc. ; ^ became ch as in many 
other words (cp. techu), and this was voiced when the accent 
followed. This belief is strengthened by the fact that geni- 
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tive forms with A- actually occur in Balto-Slavic : OPruss. 
s-tesse, SI. interrogative ceso<\. E. *qe-so = Goth, hwis; 
Russian kogo is a transfer from togo both as to the stem 
vowel and the consonant of the ending, and the neuter cego 
has levelled its consonant according to all other pronominal 
forms of its kind. SI. togo : ceso represent accentual differ- 
ences, I. E. *to-so: *qe-so. 

E. Prokosch. 

University of Texas. 



